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PREFACE. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  little  pamphlet  to  give  a 
history  of  the  violin  and  its  most  prominent  makers  of 
different  periods — such  histories  have  been  written  by 
the  score.  Its  main  purport  is  to  show  how  little 
justified  is  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  in  favour  of  old 
violins  of  real  or  supposed  Italian  make. 

I  shall  disclose  how  such  fiddles  are  actually  manu- 
factured, and  give  some  hints  by  which  the  merest  tyro 
may  discover  whether  an  instrument  is  in  reality  what  it 
pretends  to  be,  viz.,  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  old 
Italian  school,  or  merely  an  inferior  imitation. 

Such  hints,  I  think,  will  be  found  generally  valuable, 
but  especially  so  to  intending  purchasers,  who  I  trust  will 
receive  my  suggestions  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
tendered. 

W.  Wolff. 


FIDDLE  FRAUDS 

AND 

HOW  TO  DETECT  THEM 


MONG  the  many  objects  of  art  theie 
are  probably  few  of  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
of  stringed  musical  instruments,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modern  date,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  violin,  which  has  de- 
servedly been  designated  the  "  King  of  instruments." 
The  invention  of  the  violin — an  off-shoot  of  the 
olden  viola — is  often  ascribed  to  Gasparo  di  Salo,  an 
Italian ;  but  it  has  long  since  been  definitely  deter- 
mined that  the  real  inventor  was  Kaspar  Tieffen- 
brucker,  a  German,  who  lived  about  1510  at  Bologna, 
and  made  violins  fifty  years  before  Salo.  His  descen- 
dants settled, between  themiddle  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  at  Venice. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Italian  violin- 
makers  of  the  olden  time  were  of  German  descent, 
as  their  names  clearly  show  :  for  instance,  Hans  Frey, 
•of  Bologna  (1597),  Magnus  Stegher,  of  Venice, 
{Michael  Harburg,  of  Padua  (1620),  David  Techier, 
of  Rome  (1680),  Hans  Man,  of  Naples,  and  others. 
The  great  merits  of  the  violin  as  a  stringed  instru- 
ment being  quickly  perceived,  it  rose  within  a  vtry 
short  space  of  time  into  high  favour  with  all 
musicians  and  music-lovers,  and  great  attention  was 
consequently  paid  to  the  art  of  performing  upon  it. 
This  naturally  produced  an  emulous  influence  upon 
the  makers,  each  striving  to  attain  structural  perfec- 
tion, and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  the  unsurpassed 
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works  of  the  Straduari,  Guarneri,  Amati,  Bergonzi, 
Ruggeri,  etc.,  whicb  continue  to  excite  our  greatest 
admiration,  .bearing  testimony  to  their  exertions  to- 
reach  the  highest  pinnacle  of  perfection,  and  attract- 
ing in  their  time,  and  to  this  day,  the  attention  of  all 
true  music-lovers,  the  palm  being  conceded,  with 
perfect  justice,  to  the  great  master,  Antony 
Straduari  us. 

Owing  to  the  general  desire  on  the  part  of  amateurs 
to  acquire  an  instrument  made  by  one  or  other  of  the 
above  galaxy  of  great  makers,  it  was  bu»t  natural  that 
the  prices  of  these  violins  should  soon  become  pro- 
hibitive for  most  purchasers.  It  even  became  im- 
possible for  renowned  artists  to  procure  them,  as  the 
most  valuable  and  best-made  specimens  were  bought  up 
at  speculative  prices  by  collectors,  in  whose  possession 
they  were  kept,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  still  remain  -r 
%he  choicest  and  most  valuable  ones  being  in  English 
hands. 

After  all,  there  were  only  six  or  eight  among  the 
old  masters  who  acquired  great  renown  ;  and  if  we 
consider  that  Straduarius,  despite  his  reaching  the 
ripe  old  age  of  ninety- three  years,  produced  in  the 
course  of  his  whole  life — including  violins,  violas, 
violoncellos,  and  basses — less  than  one  thousand  in- 
struments, it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  demand  for 
these  master-pieces  soon  outstripped  the  supply.  There 
were  many  excellent  makers  in  those  classical  days 
who  remained  unnoticed,  which  arose  in  this  wise  : 

The  best  of  violins  requires  first  to  be  played  upon 
for  many  months  regularly  and  artistically  before  it 
acquires  its  proper  sonorous  tone.  And  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  products  of  the  maker  had  to  be 
introduced  to  the  public  by  a  good  artist,  in  order  to- 
be  appreciated  and  earn  for  him  a  name,  we  shall 
see  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  many 
good  makers  achieving  name  and  fame.     The  great 
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artists,  being  so  impressed  with  the  names  of 
.♦Straduarius,  Guarnerius,  Amati,  and  a  few  more, 
would  only  perform  on  their  instruments,  and  none 
•could  be  found  to  play  upon  and  bring  ouc  any  of  the 
•other  makers'.  These  neglected  makers,  there- 
fore, resorted  to  imitating  the  violins  which  were  so 
much  in  demand,  and,  being  really  able  and  skilful 
men,  they  succeeded  to  such  purpose  that  their  imi- 
tations were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  originals. 
Indeed,  their  construction  and  varnish  were  some- 
times actually  superior  in  quality.  The}7  may  be 
said  to  compare  very  favourably  indeed  with  those 
the  great  Straduarius  himself  produced  between  1725 
and  1730,  which  distinctly  lack  the  careful  workman- 
ship so  noticeable  in  his  works  of  an  earlier  period. 
The  later  productions  of  Straduarius  bear  the  im- 
press of  certain  peculiarities  of  some  of  his  pupils  ; 
And  that  Straduarius  himself  was  aware  of  these 
defects  appears  from  the  fact  of  his  having  added — 
probaby  as  an  excuse — on  the  inside  label  the  words: 
JSub  disciplina  Straduari. 

The  most  successful  copyists  of  the  Cremoncse 
makers  were  Englishmen,  and  among  them  Norman 
is  unquestionably  regarded  as  being  the  most  eminent. 
But  to  Benj.  Banks  (of  Salisbury),  Richard  Duke  and 
"W i  11  Forster  (both  of  London),  may  be  given  the 
merit  of  being  the  best  imitators  of  Nic.  Amati's 
violins,  Banks  in  particular  very  nearly  approaching 
Amati  in  tone,  workmanship,  and  varnish;  and  the 
lid  dies  of  Will  Forster — built  in  1770,  after  models  of 
Hieronymus,  Antonius,  and  Nicolai  Amati — are 
masterpieces  in  every  respect. 

Distinguished  among  the  English  makers  are  also 
the  names  of  Hart,  Hill,  and  Fendt. 

J.  Th.  Hart,  a  pupil  of  Sam.  Gilkes,  the  maker  of 
•excellent  Amati  copies,  was  justly  considered  the 
English    Vuillaume.     He   had  an  experienced  and 
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discerning  eye,  and  an  unerring  judgment  concerning 
old  stringed  instruments,  and  the  English  collectors 
flocked  to  him  for  advice  in  these  matters.  His* 
talents  were  inherited  by  his  Son  George,  so  well 
known  as  an  excellent  violinist  and  a  thoroughly 
competent  judge  of  old  violins,  who  about  twc 
years  ago  died,  at  but  too  early  an  age,  deeply 
regretted  by  all  music-lovers.  Let  me  here  add  my 
testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance 
and  friendship. 

The  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Hill,  established 
more  than  a  century  ago,  enjoys  a  great  reputation 
throughout  the  world,  partly  as  makers  of  good 
instruments,  and  partly  as  collectors  of  old  violins. 
They  have  in  their  possession  many  rare  articles  and 
tools  from  the  house  of  Straduarius  in  Cremona, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  that  renowned  maker. 
Hill  pere,  in  his  green  old  age,  is  well  supported  by 
his  two  sons,  who  are  also  recognised  connoisseurs. 

The  Fendts  were  excellent  makers  of  Guarneri 
and  Straduari  copies.  With  the  object  of  satisfying 
the  increasing  demand  for  originals  or  fine  copies  of 
the  great  masters  some  makers  fell  into  the  error  of 
manufacturing  them  in  vast  numbers,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  quality,  and  at  last  copied  them  externally  only, 
and  in  that  condition  launched  them,  under  a  forged 
name,  upon  the  market.  Thus  arose  a  proletariat  of 
makers  who  did  serious  harm  to  the  art,  and  brought 
violin-making  to  the  verge  of  decline  and  decay. 

In  course  of  time  the  wholesale  imitation  of  violins, 
denominated  "  old  masters  "  grew  into  a  fine  art, 
and  was,  and  is  still,  carried  on  with  a  finesse  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  It  is  of  these  worthless  imitations 
that  persons  anxious  to  obtain  a  good  instrument 
must  in  particular  beware,  and  1  think  it  will  sevre 
a  most  useful  purpose  if  I  disclose  the  manner  in 
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which  they  are  produced,  which  I  shall  presently 
proceed  to  do. 

But  let  us  first  look  a  little  deeper  into  the 
matter. 

If  we  consider  that  at  the  present  time  the 
enormous  number  of  40,000  violins  is  annually  sent 
into  the  market  from  Markneukirchen  in  Saxony 
alone,  not  to  mention  those  coming  from  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  and  France,  with  their  large  factories,  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  artistic  construction 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  is  o.it  of  the 
question. 

As  to  Italy,  the  art  of  violin-making  in  that 
country  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  even  imitating,  though 
much  carried  on,  is  of  a  very  inferior  order,  as  may 
be  clearly  seen  by  looking  at  the  price  lists  of  modern 
Italian  makers  and  dealers.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
their  quotations  :  "  Violino  copia  Bergonzi,  25 
francs  ;  ditto,  all'antico,  30  francs  f  etc. 

Surely  this  conclusively  proves  that  the  place  of 
origin  of  an  article  is  in  itself  alone  no  criterion  of  its 
quality,  but  that  skill  exhibited  and  success  achieved 
form  the  only  sound  basis  of  judgment. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  admits 
of  no  doubt  that  an  enormous  number  of  spurious  old 
instruments  have  been  brought  into  the  market  and 
foisted  upon  the  unwary,  many  of  whom  have 
thought  it  in  the  end  desirable  to  condone  the  decep- 
tion (taking  a  lesson  from  Lessings*  parable  of  the 
three  rings)  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  ridicule 
for  having  been  so  egregiously  gulled.  And  how 
many  people,  being  great  admirers  of  old  instruments, 
do  not  think  they  really  possess  a  genuine  Straduarius, 
Guarnerius,  Amati,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the 
great  maker  may  be,  when,  after  all,  they  have  but 
a  more  or  less  good  imitation  ? 

Some  curious  stories  might  be  told  in  regard  to 
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this,   but    I  will  allude  to  only  one,  which  is  well 
authenticated. 

On  various  occasions  such  distinguished  virtuosi  as 
H.  "Wieniawsky,  H.Vieuxtemps,  and  A.Wilhelmj  have 
played  on  what  they  took  in  good  faith  to  be  an 
undoubted  Straduarius  "  without  blemish,"  while  in 
reality  they  were  all  the  while  performing  on  highly 
finished  copies  made  by  the  justly  renowned  maker, 
G.  Gemiinder,  of  Astoria,  U.S.A. 

It  is  true  that  those  copies  could  scarcely  be  dis 
tinguished  from  genuine  old  masters,  but  they  would 
for  all  that  have  at  once  been  detected  by  real 
connoisseurs  as  imitations.  This  only  proves  that  the 
greatest  artist  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  judge  of  an 
instrument  with  regard  to  its  construction  and  origin, 
though  he  may  be  an  excellent  judge  of  its  tone. 
y  As  to  tone,  it  is  a  certainty  that  in  quality 
/]  of  sound  Gemiinder's  violins  stand  quite  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  best  old  masters — perhaps  Strad- 
uarius alone  excepted — nay,  some  times  even  sur- 
pass them:  which,  after  all,  only  proves  that  the 
making  of  first-class  instruments  of  the  violin 
order  is  not  a  lost  art,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has, 
during  the  last  20  years,  been  thoroughly  revived, 
Gemiinder  taking  the  lead  in  the  renaissance,  and 
advancing  to  greater  and  greater  perfection.  Many 
excellent  makers  of  the  present  day  might  be 
named  whose  works  bear  the  impress  of  great  ability, 
and  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  violin- 
making  has  degenerated. 

Many  eminent  artists  of  our  time  possess  instru- 
ments of  quite  modern  make,  which  are  such  well- 
constructed  and  sonorous  specimens  that  they  would 
on  no  account  exchange  them  for  a  sickly,  worm-eaten 
Italian  fiddle,  merely  to  boast  the  possession  of  an 
instrument  bearing  an  illustrious  name.  And  the 
question  may  well  be  asked :  How  many  well-pre- 
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served  old  Italians  of  the  Straduarius  and  Guarnerius 
type  are  really  still  in  existence  and  in  playable  con- 
dition ?  At  the  present  day,  surely,  no  virtuoso  would 
play  on  a  screechy  Amati,  or  a  dull  sounding,  high- 
bellied  Maggini.  And  the  numbers  of  genuine  and 
justly-renowned  makers  of  the  old  Italian  school 
being,  as  before  stated,  so  small,  it  is  surely  time  that 
the  prejudice  against  non-Italian  instruments  should 
disappear,  and  the  incontrovertible  fact  be  candidly 
admitted  that  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
America  have,  with  their  splendid  productions,  quite 
equalled  those  of  the  Cremona  school,  leaving  the 
modern  Italian,  as  the  Americans  say,  "way  behind." 

There  have,  of  course,  at  all  times  existed  good, 
medium,  and  bad  makers  in  different  countries ;  but 
in  considering  the  art  we  must  generalise. 

The  number  of  violins  actually  produced  by  the 
few  grand  old  masters  being  very  limited,  and  the 
demand  for  them  being  wholly  disproportionate,  ths 
most  serious  consequences  followed. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  were  at  different  times  very 
good  copyists  ;  but  people  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
good  copies,  they  craved  for  the  real  article.  What 
more  natural  then  that  copies  should  be  palmed 
off  upon  willing  purchasers  as  originals,  i.e.,  as  the 
actual  work  of  such  masters  as  Straduarius, 
Guarnerius,  Amati,  etc.,  sometimes  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  often  by  persons  who 
were  themselves  deceived — such  individuals  thinking 
themselves  keen  judges,  and  by  voluble  terminology, 
parrot-like  acquired,  making  others  believe  the  same; 
whereas  in  reality  they  possessed  only  the  most 
superficial  knowledge — certainly  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  pose  as  judges  in  such  difficult  matters.  But 
cool,  unblushing  impudence  often  effects  more  than 
true  knowledge  in  such  cases.  The  greatest  number 
knew,  of  course,  very  well  what  they  were  about,  and 
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resorted  to  all  sorts  of  devices  and  dodges,  on  the 
principle  that  if  people  are  determined  to  be  taken  in, 
they  might  as  well  profit  by  their  foolishness  as  any- 
one else.  One  thing  may  with  safety  be  affirmed  r 
it  is  that  these  depredations,  or  one  might  as  well  call 
them  frauds,  were  never,  or  very  rarely,  intended  or 
committed  by  makers,  who  would,  of  course,  have 
preferred  to  have  their  own  name  brought  forward. 
Bnt  they  arose  in  another  way.  The  greatest 
offenders  in  this  respect  have  always  been,  and 
still  are  music-masters  and  artists — not  that  they 
must  be  charged  with  wilful  deception  of  pupils  and 
others  who  consult  them,  but  from  want  of  the 
necessary  knowledge  or  judgment.  I  have  given  an 
instance  of  how  great  artists  have  erred,  and  surely 
music-masters  could  not  be  expected  to  avoid  similar 
errors.  Many  teachers,  however,  seem  to  think  that 
by  virtue  of  their  profession  they  may  claim  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  construction  of  a  fiddle  ;; 
while  often  these  good  men  are  simply  deceived  by 
the  inside  label,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest 
means  of  deception,  and  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
usually  a  forgery.  I  contend  that  neither  master  nor 
virtuoso — be  he  ever  so  eminent — has  a  right  to  give 
a  formal  judgment  upon  the  value  of  a  violin  unless 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  by  many 
years'  study  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  these 
instruments.  Why,  I  may  safely  declare  that  many  of 
them  have  not  even  a  knowledge  of  the  three 
cardinal  principles  observed  in  violin-making,  viz., 
acoustics,  mathematics,  selection  of  the  wood  required. 
Has  any  teacher  or  artist  ever  been  known  to  make 
a  discovery,  or  even  a  practical  suggestion,  in  con- 
nection with  the  structural  improvement  of  the  violin 
or  any  other  instrument  ?  No  such  case  is  on  record, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  expected,  unless  the 
teacher,  as  previously   remarked,  has  undergone  a 
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thorough  training  in  instrument  making.  An 
amateur  naturally  thinks  that  in  relying  upon  his 
master  or  some  celebrated  player  for  advice  when 
purchasing  an  instrument,  he  will  be  perfectly  safe, 
little  suspecting  that  he  may  be  fleeced  in  various 
ways.  Quite  apart  from  the  commission  which  every; 
dealer  will  pay  to  those  who  introduce  business,  with- 
out a  murmur,  there  are  plenty  of  unscrupulous 
middle-men  who  will  put  such  pressure  on  a  sales- 1 
man,  that  actually  half  the  amount  paid  for  a  violin- 
will  find  its  way  into  their  own  pockets.  Where  a 
respectable  maker  cannot  or  will  not  yield  to  such 
pressure,  he  will  be  boycotted,  or  his  instruments  will 
be  decried  by  those  harpies  as  worthless. 

Herm.  Aug.  Drogemeyer,  violin  maker,  of  Bremen, 
in  his  excellent  volume,  Die  Geige,  remarks  :  "There 
are  makers  who  have  for  years  owed  their  prestige 
solely  to  their  liberality  to  the  teachers.  Matters, 
however,  assume  a  serious  aspect  when  purchasing 
stringed  instruments  (violins,  violas,  violoncellos) 
where  a  proper  market  price  cannot  be  said  to  exist, 
and  where  the  price  varies  by  hundreds  of  pounds, 
according  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found.  In  such  cases,  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Robinson 
will  inevitably  be  over-reached,  not  to  say  swindled. 
In  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  a  well-known 
maker,  it  was  shown  that  he  had  to  pay  to  a  violin 
teacher  of  wide  reputation  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  price  charged  to  pupils  on  every  instrument. 
This  is  certainly  a  scandalous  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  transactions  would  be 
sanctioned  by  a  court  of  law.  Nobody,  however, 
appears  to  have  sufficient  courage  to  come  forward 
and  publicly  expose  these  extortions." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  easily  compre- 
hended that  the  imitation  of  old  violins,  particularly 
those  of  Italian  origin,  and  the  accompanying  devices. 
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for  deception  became,  in  time,  a  high  art,  and  is,  and 
will  be,  carried  on  as  long  as  people  will  not  shake 
off  their  stupid  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  instru- 
ments. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  bogus  old 
fiddles  which  filter  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and 
France  into  Italy,  only  to  return  as  genuine 
Straduari  or  Guarneri.  A  whole  volume  might  be 
written  upon  this  subject.  Many  of  these  bogus  old 
masters  are  said  to  have  come  out  of  an  old  convent, 
or  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident  in  a  disused 
attic  ;  and  some  most  ingenious  and  lying  legend 
is  attached  to  them,  in  order  to  give  them  a  fictitious 
value.  They  have  generally  a  coarse  or  tubby  tone, 
which  will  be  accounted  for  by  their  not  having  been 
in  use  for  so  many  years,  but  which  one  is  assured 
will  change  into  the  normal  grand  and  mellow 
tone  with  a  few  hours'  practice.  How  many  pur- 
chasers of  such  treasures  may  not  have  long  waited, 
and  may,  indeed,  wait  till  the  Greek  Kalends,  for  that 
much  desired  improvement  to  take  place  ? 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  exact  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  counterfeits  are  produced, 
and  I  should  state  that,  besides  drawing  upon  my 
own  experiences,  I  here  utilise  some  of  the  observa- 
tions of  H.  A.  Brogemeyer,  G.  Gemunder,  and  other 
eminent  makers  of  the  present  day. 

After  the  separate  parts  have  been  made,  they  are 
painted  with  a  coloured  substance,  consisting,  accord- 
ing to  the  shade  desired,  of  greyish,  brown,  or  yellow 
liquorice-water,  extract  of  coffee,  chicory- water,  wood- 
vinegar,  and  aniline  dyes,  dissolved  in  spirits,  in 
order  to  impart  to  them  the  appearance  of  old  age. 
If  the  instrument  is  to  give  the  idea  of  having  been 
damaged,  artificial  cracks  and  spots  will  be  cunningly 
introduced.  Above  all,  great  trouble  is  always  taken 
with  the  soundpost  to  create  the  belief  that  it  had 
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become  necessary  to  repeatedly  renew  it.  For  this 
purpose  small  indentations  will  be  made  in  different 
places,  and  in  a  lighter  colour  than  the  other  parts. 
In  the  same  manner  the  belly,  back,  purfling,  and 
Tibs  are  manipulated,  small  notches  being  made  where 
the  soundpost  stands  with  a  hot  iron  or  a  piece  of. 
hard  wood. 

Then  the  bass  bar  has  to  be  considered.  In  the 
instruments  of  the  classical  period  it  became  from 
time  to  time  necessary  to  provide  them  with  a. 
stronger  bass  bar,  so  as  to  offer  a  greater  resistance 
to  the  increased  tension  of  the  strings  produced  by  a 
higher  pitch.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  form  of  the 
bar  had  to  be  altered  accordingly,  and  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  this  will  appear  in  the  "  faked  ''  violin. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  label,  which  is  one 
of  the  commonest  means  of  deception.  It  declares 
the  name  and  domicile  of  the  maker,  and  the  year  in 
which  the  instrument  was  produced.  It  will  be 
exactly  copied  from  the  original,  and  glued  inside. 
The  first  two  figures  are,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
original,  generally  printed,  while  the  two  last  are 
written  in  ink,  which,  of  course,  appears  faded  by 
age.  To  invest  the  whole  thing  with  an  air  of 
.verisimilitude,  the  ink  will  simply  be  mixed  with  a. 
solution  of  chloride,  then  the  label  will  be  stretched 
on  a  board  and  the  rim  of  it  rubbed  with  the  finger, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  worn  and  aged  appearance. 

Many  makers  are  in  the  habit,  when  opening  an 
old  violin  for  repair,  of  adding  a  second  label,  with 
the  legend:  "Repaired  by  S.  S.,  18—."  An 
inscription  of  this  kind  on  the  feigned  old  violin,  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  an  authentic  masterpiece, 
may  justly  be  characterised  as  the  acme  of  imposi- 
tion. It  only  remains  to  rub  over  all  the  inner  parts  .}/ 
some  resin  dust  with  a  cloth,  and  the  inside  is, 
practically  finished. 
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Next  comes  the  fixing  of  the  neck.  To  give  this 
the  desired  appearance  of  age,  the  peg  head  with 
scroll  or  lion's-head  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of 
maple,  while  the  neck  and  block  are  made  out  of 
.another  suitable  piece  of  the  same  wood,  differing  in 
.grain  from  the  first,  and  the  two  parts  are  solidly 
glued  together  near  the  G  peg ;  if  cleverly  done,  this 
contrivance  will  lead  to  the  supposition  that  one  of 
the  composite  parts  has  been  rendered  useless  and  a 
uew  one  substituted. 

Then  comes  the  boring  of  the  peg-holes,  which  are 
made  somewhat  larger  than  the  pegs  intended  to  be 
used,  and  the  holes  will  be  closed  up  by  gluing  pieces 
of  mapiewood  into  them.  Next  follows  a  piece  of 
refined  trickery  which  may  well  excite  astonish- 
ment, if  not  admiration  : 

After  the  four  peg  holes  which  were  filled  up  with 
maple  have  been  well  dried,  four  new  holes  will  be 
bored,  slightly  above  or  below  the  first  ones,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  part  of  these  will  remain  visible. 
Those  parts  which  have  remained  in  the  second 
oorings  from  the  first  ones  will  appear  under  the 
varnish,  when  applied,  and  suggest  that,  the  first  holes 
having  been  worn  out  in  course  of  time,  new  ones 
have  had  to  be  made. 

Then  old  damaged  pegs  of  different  sorts  are  fitted 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  sink  deep  into  the  holes. 
If  considered  advisable  that  the  scroll  and  peg  head 
should  show  further  damage,  they  are  carefully  seen 
to,  and  after  that  the  neck  will  be  ready  for 
fixing. 

In  many  old  fiddles  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
the  original  neck,  when  worn  out  in  course  of  time, 
by  a  new  one,  and  in  the  imitation  this  device  is,  of 
course,  not  forgotten. 

The  varnishing  is  naturally  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  much  trouble  is  taken  with  it. 
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After  several  layers  of  the  colourless  so-called  body 
varnish  have  been  applied,  it  is  polished  several  times, 
and  lastly  with  pumice-stone  and  oil  or  water  ;  then, 
having  removed  every  particle  of  dirt,  tepid  castor- 
oil  is  slightly  rubbed  on,  and  as  many  more  layers  of 
varnish  added  as  seem  desirable.  The  rubbing  being 
performed  with  vigour  and  frequency,  the  varnish 
assumes  the  appearance  of  having  been  scratched  off. 

Grains  of  sand  are  then  rubbed  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wood  over  the  places  where  indentations  are 
to  appear.  These  places  are  smutted  over  with  the 
help  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  after  the  varnish  has 
■dried  are  neatly  rubbed  with  sand  paper.  Polishing 
will  not  affect  the  varnish  where  the  bruises  have 
been  made.  Indeed,  if  a  light  varnish  be  used,  this 
process  assists  the  deception.  "Wherever  the  sand- 
paper has  been  applied  with  extra  force  the  varnish 
will  peel  off,  and  in  order  to  complete  the  deception 
places  here  and  there  are  touched  up  with  sandarach 
varnish.  This  substance  is  a  solution  of  sandarach 
in  spirits  and  sulphuric  ether,  and  has  the  peculiar 
effect  of  producing  cracks  in  the  colour  varnish. 
Such  cracks  appear  as  soon  as  the  sandarach  begins 
to  dry,  and  they  will  be  the  finer  the  thinner  the 
stuff  has  been  applied. 

It  is  often  sought  to  produce  not  only  cracks  but 
blisters,  which  latter  are  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  instrument  has  been  lying  near  a  hot 
stove ;  the  sandarach  will  be  hurriedly  passed  over  a 
flame. 

To  represent  the  wear  of  the  varnish  by  fingering 
and  rubbing  of  the  chin,  a  small  rag  dipped  in  spirits 
is  used  where  the  signs  of  wear  should  be  apparent, 
and  a  second  varnish  is  applied  and  neatly  rubbed 
with  pumice  stone  and  oil.  The  part  where  the 
chin  rests  is  usually  operated  upon  with  ink 
diluted  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  water  and  with  lamp- 
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black  and  spirits.  It  is  then  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
wood  or  a  cloth,  and  the  treatment  will  be  so  skilfully 
applied  as  to  utterly  defy  detection. 

The  rub  of  the  bow,  as  is  well  known,  slightly 
disfigures  the  varnish  and  wood  of  the  belly  in  the 
region  of  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  extending  up  to 
right  hand/ hole.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect 
sand-paper  is  used. 

To  imitate  the  well-known  indentations  in  the 
finger-board,  arising  through  the  continual  pressure 
of  the  strings,  the  bottom  part  of  it,  and  also  the 
region  between  the  finger-board  and  bridge,  will 
be  powdered  and  rubbed  with  rosin-dust. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  concerning  the  wood 
used  in  the  construction  of  bogus  violins.  This  is, 
of  course,  artificially  prepared  for  two  purposes  : — 
The  first  is  to  give  it  an  eld  appearance,  and  the 
other  to  rid  it  of  its  inherent  hollow  sound.  To  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  the  raw 
material  to  a  very  high  temperature,  when  it  will 
assume  a  brownish  colour.  It  is  then  treated  with  a 
liquid  composed  of  wood-vinegar,  pyric  acid,  silicate 
of  soda,  or  antipyrogene.  All  these  devices,  however, 
prove  abortive,  as  in  a  very  short  time  the  artificially- 
produced  clear  tone  changes  to  one  of  a  veiled  and 
coarse  character. 

It  would  be  far  too  formidable  a  task  to  refer  to 
all  the  chemical  processes  adopted  in  the  doctoring 
of  imitation  violins  ;  but  I  think  I  have  said  sufficient 
to  initiate  the  innocent  buyer  into  some  of  tho- 
rny steries  of  fiddle  faking — enough,  I  hope,  to  enable 
him  to  protect  himself  against  buing  easily  taken  in. 
If  he  has  but  the  slightest  knowledge  of  a  genuine; 
violin  he  should  at  once  recognise  a  spurious  one. 

It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  I  had  evca 
in  a  small  degree  put  the  public  on  their  guard  by 
exposing  the  impudent  frauds  which  are  daily  com 
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mitted;  but  I  fear  the  ridiculous  notion  that  any 
stringed  instrument  having  the  appearance  of  being 
old,  repaired,  and  much  handled,  is  a  masterpiece,  is 
too  deeply-rooted  ever  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
minds  of  some  people,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  warn- 
ings they  will  continue  to  allow  the  fiddle  swindlers 
to  fatten  on  their  credulity. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  something  with 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  an  instrument. 

The  first  requisite  for  this  is  a  sound  amber  varnish, 
that  prevents  moisture  from  getting  inside  the  instru- 
ment. Whether  a  varnish  has  a  good  or  bad  effect 
on  the  quality  of  tone,  a  clever  and  experienced 
maker  will  find  out  for  himself.  Very  often  a  new 
violin  suffers  by  a  new  varnish  being  applied  to  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  an  acoustically  perfect 
violin  acquires  by  the  application  of  a  proper  oil  and 
amber  varnish  a  richer  and  mellower  tone  and  greater 
resonance. 

Above  all,  beware  of  removing  the  bridge  from  its 
original  place  ;  observe  well  the  gauge  of  the  string ; 
for  the  instrument  and  string  it  up  to  its  normal 
pitch.  If  these  things  are  neglected,  very  often  the 
tone  will  greatly  deteriorate.  After  use  a  violin  should 
always  be  cleaned  with  a  dry  silken  cloth,  to  prevent 
rosin  dust  or  other  grime  accumulating  and  drying 
on  the  surface  of  the  belly  ,  for  any  such  dirt  will 
destroy  the  varnish  and  thereby  render  it  easy  for  the 
clamp  to  get  in.  The  dirt  which  may  accumulate 
inside  can  be  removed  in  the  most  simple  manner  by 
putting  a  handful  of  hotted  grains  of  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats  into  the  instrument  and  shaking  them  up  for 
some  time.  The  dirt  will  adhere  to  the  grains,  which 
can  easily  be  riddled  out  through  the/ holes. 

Stringing  a  violin  requires  practical  experience,  and 
amateurs  must  begin  slowly  to  reach  the  true  pitch, 
note  by  note,  upwards.    The   introduction  of  the  A 
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string  into  the  peg  being  the  most  difficult  part,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  in  this  operation  a  pair  of  small 
pincers. 

Should  the  pegs  by  use  have  become  too  smooth, 
powder  them  with  a  little  chalk,  when  they  will  agairv 
work  firmly. 

The  best  protection  to  an  instrument  against  dust 
and  dirt  is  a  closely-fitting  case  lined  with  some  soft 
stuff,  and  when  putting  the  instrument  into  it  it 
should  be  covered  with  felt  or  some  other  soft 
material. 
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